Populism: A Short Introduction 


“Often cast in the rough cadences of rural American speech, the populist dialect gave voice to 
the fears of the powerless and the animosities of the alienated ....Populism contrasted the 
virtues of “the people” to the vices of the shadowy elites, whose greedy manipulations 
oppressed the poor and perverted democracy. It was always a language of resentment, edged 
with envy and grudge.” 


--David Kennedy, Freedom from Fear: The United States, 1929-1945. New York: Oxford 
Books, 1999, 235. 


“Populism, political program or movement that champions the common person, usually by 
favourable contrast with an elite. Populism usually combines elements of the left and 

the right, opposing large business and financial interests but also frequently being hostile to 
established socialist and labour parties.” 


--André Munro, “Populism,” Encyclopedia Britannica. 
https ://www.britannica.com/topic/populism 


Personally, | like Kennedy’s definition for a few reasons. First, it focuses on language and its 
delivery—populism is in part a style, a way of communicating that celebrates that one has not 
strayed too far from “the people.” Secondly, “the people”—in quotes: who does this really 
encompass? At first glance, “the common man,” but where does one draw the line that 
separates them from the rest? Is it simply about economic status, or could it have racial, 
ethnic, and/or religious overtones? Finally, “the shadowy elites [who] perverted democracy” 
is left in a slippery, hard-to-define status, which is key to understanding its evolution in an 
American context. It sounds like “the rich,” but perhaps it will turn out to be more complex 
than that. Ultimately, populism is a framing device in which villains and heroes are cast; 
arguably, whoever controls the populist narrative controls American politics, and thus it is a 
term that sits at the center of Unit 4: The Rise and Fall (and Rise? And Fall?) of American 
Liberalism. 


Though populism is a framework which has found a voice in international politics, it does 
have a particularly long pedigree in the U.S., given the long history of popular voting. While 
one could clearly denote an element of this is Andrew Jackson’s attack on the Bank of the 
United States (recall that its odd structure made for the perfect “shadowy elite” villains), the 
formal usage of the term dates to the great political uprising of the agrarian U.S. in the 19* 
century. Farmers were facing a harrowing set of circumstances: increasing global supply 
outraced global demand, dropping prices; limited access to capital meant high interest rates; 
monopolistic railroads’ shipping prices were seen as unfair; a scarcity of gold was another 
hardship to rural communities; and of course natural calamities like drought, blizzards, and 
predatory insects plagued farmers’ crops as they always have. While the rest of the industrial 
and urban sectors boomed, rural America was in crisis. Farmers (joined by miners who 


wanted a greater monetization of silver) formed a 3 party—the Populist Party—that had so 
much momentum that their nominee—Nebraskan William Jennings Bryan—also won the 
Democratic Party nomination in 1896; he lost, and an improving economy subsequently 
undermined much of their appeal. 


Among the demands from their 1892 Platform were the following: 


--We believe that the time has come when the railroad corporations will either own the 
people or the people must own the railroads....Transportation being a means of exchange 
and a public necessity, the government should own and operate the railroads in the interest 
of the people. The telegraph and telephone, like the post-office system, being a necessity for 
the transmission of news, should be owned and operated by the government in the interest 
of the people. 


1. We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the present legal ratio of 
16 to 1. 

2. We demand that the amount of circulating medium2 be speedily increased to not less 
than $50 per capita. 

3. We demand a graduated income tax. 

4. We believe that the money of the country should be kept as much as possible in the 
hands of the people, and hence we demand that all State and national revenues shall 
be limited to the necessary expenses of the government, economically and honestly 
administered. We demand that postal savings banks be established by the government 
for the safe deposit of the earnings of the people and to facilitate exchange. 


--The land, including all the natural sources of wealth, is the heritage of the people, and 
should not be monopolized for speculative purposes, and alien ownership of land should be 
prohibited. All land now held by railroads and other corporations in excess of their actual 
needs, and all lands now owned by aliens should be reclaimed by the government and held 
for actual settlers only. 


Throughout this, one can see a unifying theme: that capitalist inequalities must be fixed by 
government action, with a dose of suspicion (or worse) cast towards “outsiders.” Populism, 
thus, started its journey firmly in the “left” side of the political spectrum. Consider, then, to 
what degree this remains true as we consider populism’s re-emergence in the Great 
Depression and its journey through the 20° century. 

--Peter Shulman, 2017. 


